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and artillery. I understand that the insurrection was sup-
pressed unsystematically and with excessive cruelty on the
part of the men of the Semenov regiment. The only ones
to blame, however, are the civil authorities who did not
take the necessary measures in due time and who did not
prevent the demoralization of the local troops. General
Dubasov was, no doubt, the only man in Moscow who did
not lose his head and he saved the situation by his courage
and good faith. As soon as the storm blew over, the St.
Petersburg troops were withdrawn and General Dubasov
wrote to the Emperor asking him to be magnaminous- and
not to try the arrested insurrectionists by court-martial.
When consulted by His Majesty, I sided with the General,
and as long as the two of us were in power the Moscow
revolutionists were tried by civil courts, although the Min-
ister of the Interior, Durnovo, advised court-martialing.
An unsuccessful attempt, as is known, was made on Gen-
eral Dubasov's life. The bomb which was hurled at his
carriage killed his adjutant, Count Konovnitzyn, and also
the driver, if I remember rightly, but left the General un-
harmed. He resigned from his post when I gave up mine.
Though His Majesty did not persecute the General, he was
cold to him, for the reason that on several occasions
Dubasov expressed opinions which went against His
Majesty's grain. In 1907 another totally unsuccessful
attempt was made on Dubasov's life by a youthful revolu-
tionist- I went to see him several hours after the attempt.
He was perfectly composed. The only thing that deeply
worried him was the fate of the youth who had shot at him.
He feared that Stolypin's court-martial would make short
shrift of his would-be assassin. "I cannot be calm/' he told
me; "I constantly see before me his boyish, kindly eyes,
crazed with fear. It is ungodly to execute such irresponsible
youths." He read me the letter he had written to the
Emperor begging him to forgive the young terrorist. His